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of oral transmission a canonical document existed that always was canonical 
and that never went through any appreciable process of becoming so; 
and that the Catalogue in B is, or contains, that document. Further, the 
position taken about the Heraclids in Rhodes, and the acceptance of the 
generations of Heracles and Meleager in T and I as "older than their con- 
text" (p. 168), involve a return to the reasoning of the ancients whereby 
genealogies are immediately convertible into historical conclusions. 

Edward Fitch 
Hamilton College 



Griechische Verskunst. Von Ulrich v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1921. 

This is a reprint of Choriambische dimeter commeniariola metrica duo 
and De versu phalaeceo, padded out with new matter, evidently from the 
notes of lectures to students, and text-criticism to fill a volume of 630 pages. 
There are, of course, some suggestions of interest to specialists, but there 
are no new or helpful ideas for the practical study of Greek metric, and the 
book will only confuse the student, who would do better to keep to his Christ. 
A rambling and gossipy introduction treats of Greek and modern verse, 
poetry and prose, the metrical theories of the Greeks, and the history of 
Greek Verskunst. It is all very thin and superficial, though not unread- 
able. Its main purpose is to insist on the unique quality of Greek metric, 
the necessity of studying it from a historical and evolutionary point of view, 
the impossibility of any generalized metric applicable to different languages, 
and more especially the futility of all attempts to illustrate Greek meters 
by the English poetry, which Professor Wilamowitz does not know. Neither 
here nor in the special part that follows is any real evidence offered either 
in support of the arbitrary assumption that different Greek tribes must have 
poured their feelings into different metrical molds, or in confirmation of the 
hundreds of arbitrary affirmations as to the presumable historical deriva- 
tion of one metrical pattern, form, or phrase from another. It is a mere 
game of reducing selected groups of longs and shorts to approximate equiva- 
lence, by addition, subtraction, and substitution, a juggling with such terms 
as Reizianum, praxilleion, aeschrioneum, logaoedicum archebulium, anaclastic 
dochmiacs, phrynicheion, hemiepes, enoplion, lekythion, ithyphallic, encomio- 
logicus. 

In what is apparently a silent recognition that this procedure has been 
criticized Wilamowitz says they are "bequem." But are they? And to 
whom? Outside of half a dozen specialists, actually engaged in writing 
on metric, there is not a living scholar who can read and understand these 
pages without looking up the terminology in Christ's index, and testing the 
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legitimacy of its application to the arguments by writing out the schemes for 
himself. I could, when I wrote "Choriambic Dimeter," read this sort of thing 
ad aperturam libri, and I could, when I had finished writing this review. 
But I could not a month ago, and shall not be able to a month from now. 
For thirty years' uninterrupted practice of viva voice reading of Pindar and 
the choruses of tragedy with students has convinced me that the termi- 
nology which goes beyond the names of the feet and a few of the more promi- 
nent combinations is not only of no use, but actually multiplies occasions 
for equivocation and logomachy. I have heard Professor Wilamowitz read 
Greek poetry; in fact he "scans" most Greek verses about as I or any 
other student, who began with Westphal and Christ and the schemes of 
Jebb's Sophocles and Gildersleeve's Pindar, would read them. It is not very 
difficult, with adequate practice, to teach students to read in this way fairly 
well. But they will never learn it from the speculations, the schemes, or 
the terminology of this book. In this respect European students do not 
greatly differ from our own. Members of a Berlin seminar, nearly ready 
for their doctor's degree, were unable to recognize and name Horatian 
Alcaics, let alone priapeans, sotadeans, galliambics, and asclepiadeans. 

This of course is a question of paedagogy. Professor Wilamowitz will 
say that his aim is to prepare the way for a science of metric and a critically 
historical treatment of the evolution of Greek meter. And if he had made 
the slightest attempt to meet or explain away the precise and definite objec- 
tions that have been brought against his methods, I would re-examine 
specifically his account of the different meters and their historical develop- 
ment. But what would be the use ? His finis controversiae is, that all who 
reject his schemes, and are skeptical of his derivations, lack his divinatory 
intuition, and have no right mitzureden. And his method is unchanged. 
It rests on the assumption that any exact or approximate patterns or group- 
ings of longs and shorts that he or the Greek scholiasts can distinguish and 
designate by an invented name were consciously so distinguished as entities 
of a fixed tradition by the Greek poets, and that they thus become for 
science the elements and factors of an evolution that philology may trace 
in a continuous historic sequence from indeterminate, prehomeric, or indo- 
germanic, four-and-eight-syllablers to the latest refinements of the Alexandri- 
ans. He wilfully shuts his eyes and ears to the plain fact that when once the 
metrical and literary sense have been developed to the point where we 
already find them in Homer and Archilochus almost any metrical forms or 
combinations may arise spontaneously, and be "invented" over and over 
again. This might not prevent our tracing the actual historical sequence 
of forms if we possessed a complete record, and if our ears were infallible 
and our memories unfailing. But in the fragmentary condition of Greek 
literature such speculations only darken counsel, and add to the confusion. 

I happen to know that Joaquin Miller's meter for a galloping steed 
comes from Virgil by way of Browning, and that the meter of Bret Harte's 
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"Heathen Chinee" derives from Aeschylus through Atalanta in Calydon. 
But I know it by direct historical evidence, not by juggling with the schemes. 
That can at the most suggest parallels. It can rarely convert them into 
certainties. An ingenious observer, whose ear is retentive for metrical 
patterns, can discover such possibilities of relationship everywhere. 1 The 
adepts of the new poetry in America praise what they call Miss Amy Lowell's 
"cadences," meaning by cadence something far more spontaneous than the 
outworn rigidities of classicism. Miss Lowell's poem, " Patterns," is designed 
in cadences, they say, and one especially fine cadence is reiterated as a sort 
of refrain in lines like the following: 

Makes a pink and silver stain 
Only whalebone and brocade. 
Underneath my stiffened gown. 
With the weight of this brocade. 
By each button, hook and lace. 
Aching, melting, unafraid. 

Now it happens that this new voice, this cadence, this pattern, this free 
inspiration of the free verse is a perfectly regular metrical clause familiar 
to the classicist from the earliest Greek lyric. 

Makes a pink and silver stain. 
Underneath my stiffened gown. 

What is that but Alcaeus' 

\l<T<TO/JMI at \C<7U0jJMl 

or Alcman's 

r) ov\ bpys; 6 /xiv KcXrjs 

We turn to Aeschylus and find it again. 

But she guesses he is near. 
-criv /AtTavdv; iv )(povtp 

Plautus, Pseudolus 211, has it. 

oleum deportatum erit 

A whole ode of Horace (2. 18) uses it in every alternate line. 
With the weight of this brocade. 

Non trabes Hymettiae 

And Miss Lowell may have found the suggestion there — or, if she deigns 
to read that obsolete Victorian, in Tennyson who with Aeschylus in his ears 
composed an entire poem, the "Dirge," in this meter. 
By each button, hook and lace 

That is Miss Lowell's "cadence," and here is Tennyson's prophetic 

utterance: 

Wild words wander here and there, 
God's great gift of speech abused 
Makes thy memory confused. 
But let them rave. 

1 Cf. my review of Herkenrath, Der Enoplios, Classical Philology, III, 360. 
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Not only can the classicist find this cadence all over the shop but he has 
a technical name for it by which he is enabled to describe and designate it 
to his fellow pedants. It is neither more nor less than the catalectic trochaic 
tetrapody which for brevity the later Greek grammarians dubbed the 
Euripidean and which we may henceforth style the Amy Lowellian. 

If I were a disciple of Wilamowitz, I should affirm that anyone who 
cannot feel the identity of the Euripidean and the Lowellian and the his- 
torical derivation of the one from the other is not worth enlightening. But 
a more cautious and a more coolly historical method would, I think, admit 
that Miss Lowell may have "invented" this cadence, and would take testi- 
mony on the question, whether in fact it was suggested to her by early 
memories of Horace or Tennyson. 

An eminent and always interesting scholar tells us that Tennyson's 
O, that twere possible after long grief and pain 
is derived from Aeschylus' Agamemnon 1447, 

<f>ev, tis av iv Tappet 
/JM) 7repuoSwos, 

I know what he means; I can of course hear a certain resemblance in the 
two movements, but I wonder if he knows. Swinburne says that the context 
proves that Tennyson's line is a reminiscence of a phrase of Webster the 
dramatist. That seems to me more probable. Yet I should not dismiss 
as incompetent mitzureden the cautious critic who would suspend judg- 
ment, unless or until a memorandum of Tennyson himself turned up. But 
I am straying far; and Professor Wilamowitz holds that the use of illustra- 
tions from English poetry is unscientific. 

Paul Shoeey 



Plato, "The Laws." By E. B. England. Manchester: University 
Press; London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921. Two volumes. 

An English commentary on Plato's Laws was greatly needed, and thanks 
are due to Professor England for undertaking so laborious a task and to 
the University of Manchester Press for the admirable form and printing of 
these two neat, compact volumes. The Introduction is confined to a few pages 
on the ethical value of this "treasury of pregnant truths," and a simple, 
sober analysis that, with the index of subjects at the end of the second volume 
and the short analysis that precedes each book, will enable the reader to 
find his way in the labyrinth. The general reader and student of philosophy 
will not receive much other aid from Professor England. His commentary 
is singularly austere, in view of the wealth of ideas and the historical influence 
of the work with which it deals. Of all this and its relation to Plato's other 
writings and his philosophy as a whole Professor England has little or noth- 
ing to say. With rare exceptions the commentary concerns itself solely with 
text-criticism and interpretation in the sense of exact translation. Within 



